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When he comes to the question of future life and of miracles, Mr. Cox seems- 
to overlook the principles which he laid down in his first chapter or at least not logi- 
cally to apply them. He first finds that science can affirm or deny nothing with re- 
spect to the future life of man, therefore we must decide it upon some other kind of 
evidence, different from that which is supplied by the physical sciences. That other 
kind of evidence is what has always been adduced here : the momentousness of the 
question, which inclines us to reckon upon so blissful an uncertainty, be it ever so 
small ; the insight of poets and seers ; the testimony of the common consciousness 
of humanity ; and lastly, but chiefly, the utterances of Christ, ' ' whose pronounce- 
ments are of the nature of positive proof." Mr. Cox's attitude here is very strange. 
He says, it is in the highest degree unscientific to assume the negative of so pro- 
foundly important a question. But how about assuming the positive of it? If the 
question is scientifically unanswerable, then a scientific theology should not attack 
it ; in its unanswerable form it is not a true scientific problem, but should be restated 
as the problem of God has long since been restated, and answered in some such 
way as that was answered by the author. 

It is the same with the question of miracles. It is almost incredible that an 
author, who states that " Moral truth and religious truth are to be proved, just as 
"truth of physical science is to be proved, by observation and experiment and, 
"when necessary, by correct logical argument; anew 'revelation' is like a new 
"scientific theory ; a man promulgates a new doctrine in morals or theology, just 
" as an observer of facts in nature promulgates a new doctrine concerning the cor- 
" relation of those facts," — could yet ultimately give a rationalistic explanation of 
miracles. How different from this is Mr. Cox's attitude on the question of wor- 
ship, where it is his belief that ' ' to hold frequent communion in spirit with the 
"Infinite Ruler of all, and to live in dependence on His power and goodness and in 
"obedience to His laws, are the only absolutely indispensable conditions of render- 
ing to Him that worship which is His due." Upon the whole we must say, with all 
due respect for the author's unusual abilities and logical powers, that Mr. Cox has 
not, on the questions of future life and miracles, consistently carried out the scien- 
tific declarations of his premises. T. J. McC. 

Die Samkhya-Philosophie. Eine Darstellung des indischen Rationalismus nach 
den Quellen. By Richard Garbe. Leipsic : H. Haessel. 1894. Pages, 347. 

Considering the fact that Buddhism has sprung from the Simkhya philosophy, 
it is to be anticipated that the present work, which is the first attempt at giving a 
systematic exposition of its nature, history, and tenets, will meet a widespread de- 
mand, not only among scholars, but also among the public at large. Professor 
Garbe, the translator of the most important SSmkhya texts, is of all our Sanskrit 
scholars pre-eminently fitted to be the interpreter and expounder of the S4mkhya 
system, and indeed this work of his brings his former historico-philosophical labors 
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to a certain consummation, showing them in their importance, and allowing us to 
understand the plan of his studies. 

The Samkhya philosophy, founded by Kapila, is closely connected with Bud- 
dhism. The Samkhya philosophy is the mother of Buddhism, and Buddha has 
derived from it many of the fundamental teachings of his religion. Manyterms, 
and the solution of many problems, were adopted by Buddha without essential 
change. Especially the four noble truths are plainly foreshadowed in the SSmkhya 
philosophy. Both the Buddhist and the S&mkhya philosophers hold that life is 
suffering, and that efforts must be made to deliver us from the evil of suffering. 
The contents of the Samkhya doctrine has been formulated in the following four 
tenets : (1) what one must deliver oneself from is pain ; (2) deliverance is the discon- 
tinuance of pain ;'(3) the cause of that from which one must deliver oneself is a 
lack of discrimination, which is based upon the connexion of the soul with matter, 
and produces pain ; (4) the means of deliverance is the discriminating cognition. 
Not only the method of stating the problem of the deliverance from evil under four 
heads, but also the very formulation of these four sentences have, to a great extent, 
been retained in the Buddhistic terminology. Nevertheless, a great change is no- 
ticeable from Kapila to Buddha, and indeed it is a change for the better. It is a 
progress of paramount importance. Says Professor Garbe, on page 143 : "The 
' ' original Samkhya doctrine declares even good works do not enhance but hinder the 
" attainment of the discriminating cognition (which is the means of salvation). Ac- 
cordingly, nothing is said in the S&mkhya system of morality, and this want has 
"been supplied by its daughter-system, Buddhism, in the most admirable way, — 
' ' and in an impartial consideration we must not conceal the fact that the original 
" Samkhya philosophy, which contributed much to the mental equipment of Indian 
' ' thinkers, must have played a certain part in the unfavorable development of the 
' ' Indian national character. Even in some passages of the text-books of the system 
"a morally pernicious influence is perceptible." 

Professor Garbe presents the Samkhya philosophy in uncolored objective ex- 
position without criticism and without comparisons with similar ideas of European 
philosophy, and this method seems to be the proper one, because we must first have 
the facts clearly stated before we can use or apply them. By drawing parallels too 
soon we shall only be bewildered, and misunderstand the peculiarly Indian spirit of 
the various Indian thinkers. 

Professor Garbe's book is divided into four parts. The Introduction contains 
four articles of general interest on the S&mkhya philosophy, its history and litera- 
ture, its connexion with Greek philosophy, and a survey of the other philosophical 
systems of India. The second part characterises the SSmkhya philosophy. The 
name is derived from sdmkhya, number, and is usually explained as a numeration- 
philosophy, that is, as a system of thought based upon exact distinction, measuring 
and counting. Professor Garbe considers this explanation as an after-thought, and 
believes that the name was originally a nickname invented by its enemies, the Brah- 
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mans, who intended to ridicule the method of numeration, for the Samkhya philos- 
ophers show a special preference for reducing abstract concepts to dry enumeration. 
The world-conception of the Samkhya philosophy is a consistent pessimism. All 
life is suffering, and the happiness which our experience appears to afford does not 
exist in reality. The worst suffering, however, consists in the necessity of a constant 
repetition of old age and death in every renewed existence. This is the nature of 
samsara, of which we read (page 133): 

"All living beings without distinction are suffering the pain produced by old 
"age and death. All are possessed of the worm, which is the fear of death, pre- 
senting itself as the wish, 'may I not cease to exist, may I live,' and anything 
"which creates fear is pain ; therefore, death is pain." 

The aim of the Samkhya school is a perfect annihilation of pain. Here the 
various methods of overcoming pain are refuted. The materialist hopes to free 
himself from bodily pain by medical treatment, from mental pain by all kinds of 
enjoyment, and protects himself against evil influences from supernatural sources 
by the use of magic. All these means are rejected by the Samkhya philosophy as 
insufficient. They do not insure certainty, and afford only a transient relief. The 
Brahman religion offers sacrifices as the best means of escaping pain, and of attain- 
ing a place in heaven after death, where all pain will be at an end ; but the Brah- 
man receives the same answer as the materialist. His means are insufficient. Rit- 
uals are of no avail, and sacrifices are often impure, for they imply the shedding of 
blood ; and the slaughter of animals involves us under all circumstances into guilt, 
which, according to the law of retaliation, will produce pain. Moreover, rich peo- 
ple can indulge in religious sacrifices, while poor people cannot. Thus, the poor 
are excluded from the methods of salvation offered by the materialist as well as the 
Brahman. No less vain are the hopes of the Yoga practice, to attain salvation by 
acquiring supernatural powers. Deliverance must not only free us from pain, but 
from its cause, and must make its return forever impossible. Now, since pain lasts 
only so long as the soul is in connexion with bodies and organs, salvation can obtain 
only if the migration of the soul is finished. And this goal, the absolute discontinu- 
ance of pain, can be reached only through philosophy, consisting in the discrimina- 
tion between soul and matter. 

Many constituent parts of the Samkhya system are common to all other Indian 
philosophies. These are especially the ideas of samsara and deliverance, which are 
treated on pages 172-184. 

A peculiarly interesting feature of the Samkhya philosophy is its pronounced 
atheism. While the existence of the national gods of India are not denied, the idea 
of a personal world-creator is most emphatically rejected. The mythological gods 
are not regarded as eternal beings, but as individuals who have their own karma 
and merit, who have originated and will pass away. There is probably a purpose 
in distinguishing between the devas, that is, the national gods of India and Icvara, 
the powerful, the Lord, meaning a personal world-creator. The belief in the former 
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is not interfered with, while the belief in the latter is rejected on physical, logical, 
and moral grounds. S&mkhya atheism is based, first, upon the doctrine that uncon- 
scious matter acts with intrinsic necessity according to the forces which it contains ; 
secondly, upon the consideration of the law of karma which prescribes the course 
of the activity of living beings ; and among other reasons we find, thirdly, that the 
problem of the origin of evil appears insolvable upon the assumption of theism. 
Professor Garbe quotes on pages 192-193 passages from the Kdrika 57, and the 
Vijnanabhikshu, VI, 65, which do honor to the subtle thought of old Indian think- 
ers, and which will not be easily replied to even by our modern theologians. 

The third part contains the doctrine of matter, consisting of chapters on cos- 
mology, the reality of the phenomenal world, the attributes of matter or the three 
gunas, the evolution and reabsorption of the world, the concept of causality, the pro- 
ducts of the fine and the crude elements. We need not mention that the old Sam- 
khya philosophers had not the slightest idea or correct knowledge of the physiology 
of the human organism. Their physiological knowledge is rather an a priori con- 
struction of what the organs of the soul might be than a real description of facts. 
The Samkhya philosophy distinguishes between the buddhi or the reasoning organ, 
the arhamk&ra or the ego-creator, the manas, or the internal sense. Besides these 
three there was the notion of an inner organ of unity. Besides the external senses 
there were thirteen organs which were supposed to hold an intermediate position 
between the purely psychic and bodily sense-activity. The material body consists 
of crude matter, and is doomed to perdition at the moment of death. There is 
another, more sublimated body (not unlike the astral bodies of theosophists) which 
is supposed to survive death. This sublimated or inner body is supposed to accom- 
pany the soul in its transmigrations, and it, too, partakes of the sctmskdras or dis- 
positions produced by merit and demerit. Every process impresses an analogous 
vestige into the soil of the thought-organ, and this vestige continues as a germ in 
the ground, and constitutes a disposition or samskdra, that is, a preparation or readi- 
ness for future reproduction of this process. These dispositions form in their illimit- 
able mass an essential attribute of the thought-organ. The thought-organ is actually 
colored by them, so various are the innumerable dispositions which during the course 
of many births have acquired citizenship, usurping it according to the irrefragable 
natural law to which the individual is subject. These dispositions remain a constant 
property of the individual, conditioning the functions indispensable for physical life, 
the habits and talents which we, as we say, bring with us into the world, all of 
which are the heirloom of former births. They are impressions which in the mean- 
time continue to exist and preserve their latent power, ready to manifest themselves 
whenever needed, like seeds which have been stored away for years, but as soon as 
brought into favorable conditions sprout with the same vigor as if they had just 
been harvested. We do not remember our past destiny of former births, as their 
impressions are without consequence in their present existence, and they can never 
be lost. 
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The last part is devoted to the doctrine of the soul which constitutes the dual- 
ism of the Samkhya system. 

Professor Barthelmy in his Premiere me'moire, pp. 449-450, does not understand 
how Kapila, according to the Samkhya system, could retain the conception of the 
soul as perfectly inert, and here Professor Garbe replies that Kapila's soul-concep- 
tion was invented to explain consciousness. The buddhi is said to be purely ma- 
terial, not less than bodies and other objects ; it is also an object. The soul, how- 
ever, produces the various attitudes of the inner organs by consciousness, by merely 
being near and throwing light upon their conditions. How much akin this view is 
to some modern conceptions of the soul, which insist upon the passivity of con- 
sciousness, need not be mentioned. Kapila's dualism of the distinctness of the soul 
leads him into the doctrine of the plurality of souls, which makes his system in- 
volved and naturally led to the criticism exercised by his successor, Buddha. Bud- 
dha went so far as to deny the existence of the atman, considering the soul as the 
continuity of many mental acts, thus leading again to a monistic conception. 

Deliverance could be attained only by a discontinuance of the effect of the ob- 
jects upon the soul. Deliverance could not be conceived as a reabsorption of an 
individual soul into a divine soul, because, according to the Samkhya system there 
is no God, and if a God existed, such a deliverance would be furnished solely be- 
cause of the law that every combination leads to separation. Further, deliver- 
ance cannot be the annihilation either of the soul or of the world, because expe- 
rience teaches that the aspiration of man seeking deliverance is not directed toward 
annihilation. All this is not deliverance. But what is deliverance ? According to 
the explanation of Aniruddha it is an indescribable condition in which all pain is 
done away with, excluding the possibility of its return. But since pain is supposed 
to originate through the connexion of the soul with matter, deliverance consists in 
the perfect separation of both in a definite isolation of the soul. This separation 
means that any pain which affects the inner organ has ceased to throw its reflex 
upon the soul, or, to use another expression, that the organ affected by pain is no 
longer illuminated by the light of the soul, by consciousness. The soul continues in 
its state of deliverance as an individual being, but it exists in a state of absolute un- 
consciousness. Doubts as to the possibility of such a state are refuted by calling 
attention to such conditions as dreamless sleep, coma, or trance, in brief, all states 
in which consciousness disappears ; the main difference between these states and 
deliverance being that they still contain the germ of being bound to material exist- 
ence, which does not obtain in deliverance. 

In the Introduction Professor Garbe puts forward a theory of the un-Vedic 
origin of the Samkhya philosophy: not only because Kapila's doctrine was heretical 
and contradictory to the Vedas, and unknown in the Vedas, but also because none of 
its fundamental tenets are found in the Vedas. These tenets are the absolute disparity 
of the spiritual and material principles, the multiplicity of souls, the independence 
and eternity of matter, the view that matter consists of three constituents, the sat- 
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tvas, or goodness, the rajas, or badness, and the tamas, or indifference ; the un- 
foldment of the world from primitive matter ; the conception that first the psychical 
organs and then the outer objects originate ; the trinity of the psychical organs, the 
twenty-five principles, the doctrine of the sublimate elements, and the inner body 
of the dispositions or samskaras ; the conception of psychical processes as primarily 
purely mechanical, and only raised into consciousness by the spiritual power of the 
soul ; the denial of the existence of God, and finally the proposition that deliverance 
is possible only by distinguishing spirit and matter. None of these ideas, Professor 
Garbe states, can be found in the Brahmanas and in the Aranyakas. These, in 
brief, are his arguments to substantiate his claim of an un-Vedic origin of the Sam- 
khya philosophy. His arguments, however, do not appear to us sufficient, for how 
often do new ideas originate by contrast, by combination, or through the suggestion 
of the untenability of the prevalent ideas. Thus, Kant's philosophy has, as we 
most positively know, its roots in Wolf and Hume. Nevertheless, if we enumerate 
Kant's fundamental doctrines we shall find none of them in the works of those phi- 
losophers from the study of which he received the strongest impulse to their forma- 
tion. Thus, in the face of the facts enumerated by P«ofessor Garbe, we still regard 
a Vedic origin of the SUmkhya philosophy as possible, and if it were not so the 
mystery of its origin would be greater than before. For, not knowing at that time 
any higher civilisation than that of the Brahmans, how shall we account for the 
origin of this original and most independent philosophy of ancient India among those 
foreign invaders ? Whatever be the truth regarding the home and origin of the 
SSmkhya philosophy, it remains the most thoughtful dualistic system of India, and, 
apart from shortcomings due to the lack of natural science, perhaps of the whole 
world. The present volume is unquestionably a very scholarly and reliable exposi- 
tion, and, as such, an indispensable handbook for students of Indian lore, and espe- 
cially for those who are interested in the origin and development of Buddhism. K/Df . 

Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der HumanitXt. Ein Kapitel zur Grundlegung 
der Sozialpadagogik. By Paul Natorp. Freiburg and Leipsic : F. E. B. 
Mohr. 1894. Pp. 119. 
The title of this booklet is apparently modelled after that of Kant's Religion in- 
nerhalb der Grenzen der reinen Vernunft. Prof. Natorp, accordingly, has the same 
enemies to contend with as did the sage of Konigsberg; on the one side those to whom 
religion is higher than all understanding, and on the other hand those to whom 
humanity is too high an ideal to be identified with religion — an extramundane Utopia. 
The author states in the Preface that it is his proposition to conciliate both antago- 
nists, trusting that religion should be applied to practical life, especially to the social 
problem. A radical question demands a radical answer ; in a word, it demands a 
scientific method. The Open Court Publishing Company was founded for the pur- 
pose of establishing the Religion of Science, and so of reconciling religion with 
science by applying the religious enthusiasm to the practical problems of life and 



